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THE MUSICAL NOTATION OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


HE recent discoveries of several fragments of the music of ancient 

Greece have called attention to this most fascinating branch of 

antiquarian research, the pursuit of which, once taken up, becomes so 
attractive that it is not again easily dropped. 

Few English musicians, however, have the leisure or opportunity 
to indulge in this kind of recreation; and the masterly works of Gevaert, 
Westphal, Bellermann, and others, are far less studied here than their 
merits deserve. Hence, when the Hymn to Apoilo, discovered at Delphi, 
was performed at Athens, and again at Paris, there were musicians who 
said, “‘ But who is to translate this ancient music? and if it is attempted, 
how are we to know that the result is not entirely due to the imagination 
of the translator ?” 

The Greek notation was in common use throughout the Roman 
Empire until at least the end of the second century of our era, and it 
has come down to us in the works of Alypius, Gaudentius, Bacchius 
Senior, Aristides Quintilianus, besides an anonymous Greek writer, and 
Boothius. Most of these writers use the notation as a thing so generally 
known as to need no explanation; but fortunately Alypius has left us 
complete tables, giving the names of all the notes in each scale, with 
their corresponding notation. I give, as an example, a short quotation 
from Alypius’ table of the “ Notes of the Lydian scale, according to the 
diatonic genus :””— 
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Proslambanomenos, zeta imperfect and tau sideways 
Hypate hypaton, gamma reversed, and gamma direct 
Parhypate hypaton, beta defective, and gamma inverted 
Hypate diatonos, phi, and digamma sé ies 
Hypate meson, sigma, and sigma 


Alypius gives tables for each of the fifteen “tropes” or scales in 
each of the three genera, making forty-five tables in all. It will be seen 
that the notation consists of alphabetical letters, sometimes in the normal 
position, sometimes inverted, reversed, or incomplete. Two alphabets 
are used, the one on the left being for the voice, that on the right for 
the instrument. Westphal has shown that many of the signs used for 
the instrumental notation, and described by Alypius as incomplete or 
defective letters, are, in reality, the original forms of the letters of the 
most ancient Greek alphabet, and that they show their Phoonician 
origin. Some of the archaic Greek inscriptions discovered by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Naucratis contain letters similar to these musical 
signs. 

Since the instrumental notation is by far the earlier of the two, 
it seems evident that the Greeks wrote down the music for their 
instruments before that for the voice. This is quite natural; for it 
would be easier to learn and retain a song by ear, than to remember 
what particular strings of the lyre were to be struck, or holes of the 
aulos opened—hence the necessity would earlier arise for some kind of 
notation for instruments, than for voices. 

With regard to the double notation, the same kind of thing existed 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of our era, when it did not seem 
to occur to musicians to specify in writing the sounds produced by their 
instruments; what they did was to note down the keys or strings that 
were to be struck. Hence we find separate “tablatures ” for the organ, 
lute, flute, &c., besides the ordinary vocal notation. 

* But,” it will be asked, “‘ having obtained the names of the notes, 
and their corresponding alphabetical signs, how are we to know what 
intervals they show ?” 

We get the order of intervals from a variety of ancient sources. I 
do not propose here to enter into mathematical minutis, which concern 
acousticians more than musicians, but to explain the matter generally. 
The sources of our knowledge of the Greek scales are scattered through 
the works of Aristoxenus, Nicomachus, Pseudo-Euclid, Gaudentius, 
Aristides Quintilianus, Claudius Ptolemy, “Anonymus,” and others ; 
and for details I must refer the reader to these writers, or to Gevaert, 
Westphal, Bellermann, &c., and a very clear article in Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 3rd ed., vol. ii., p. 192. 

We learn then, that, from proslambanomenos, the lowest note, 
hypate hypaton stands at the interval of a tone; from this to parhypate 
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the interval is a semitone; from parhypate to hypate diatonos is a tone ; 
and from this to hypate meson is a tone. 

On working out the whole of any “trope” in this way, we find 
that its two octaves correspond with our scale of A minor as to intervals 
—that is to say, with the white notes of the piano, from A to A, two 
octaves. This formed the “greater perfect system” in the diatonic 
genus. The “lesser perfect system” in the same genus consisted of the 
intervals given by our notes A to D (eleven notes), with B flat instead 
of natural; and this gives the B flat of the later Gregorian system. 
The greater perfect system contained the “ Disjunct” (dieseugmenon) 
tetrachord B C D E, and the lesser perfect contained the “ Conjunct ” 
(synemmenon) tetrachord A B? C D. I shall refer to these later. 
But there were two other genera, viz., the chromatic and the enharmonic. 
To explain these, I must refer to the tetrachords, or groups of four notes, 
on which the scale was based. 

In each tetrachord, the highest and lowest notes were “ fixed” at 
the interval of a perfect fourth, while the two interior notes were 
“movable”; that is, they could be tuned in various ways, as required 
for the different genera. The normal diatonic tetrachord proceeded 
by semitone, tone, tone—i.e., from B to E, or from E to A; or A to 
D, through B flat, &c. Taking the “middle” tetrachord the names of 
its notes are as follows :— 

Hypate meson “ = 

Parhypate meson ot 

Lichanos eee ose on ae 

Mese one oe a 
The “soft” diatonic tetrachord proceeded by semitone, three-quarters 
of a tone, and tone and a quarter. 

In the normal chromatic tetrachord, the lichanos was lowered by 
a semitone, thus producing the scale E, F, Gb (Fd), A. 

In the “soft” chromatic both the lichanos and parhypate are 
lowered in such a manner as to produce two intervals of a third of a 
tone. In this case the F would be flatter than that of the piano by 
1 of a tone, and the F ¢ by + of a tone. 

In the “ hemiolion chromatic ” the lichanos and the parhypate are 
lowered still further, so as to produce intervals of Zths of a tone. 
The tetrachord is then 


ne 


ne } in the diatonic genus. 
ne 


E F FE A 
——— 
,..§ & 
i.e., The F is too flat by $ and the Fg by } tone. 
In the enharmonic genus the lichanos is lowered to the note F’, and the 
parhypate is a quarter of a tone above hypate, making the scale 
E OF A 
Sci 7 
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The vocal notation is the same for all these varieties as regards the hypate, 
parhypate, and mese; while the lichanos has two letters, one for the 
diatonic, and the other for all the varieties of tuning in the chromatic 
and enharmonic genera. 

The fifteen “tropoi” are merely transpositions of the same 
scale, the proslambanomenos, or lowest note of each, being a semi- 
tone above its predecessor; and the octave being divided into 


twelve semitones for this purpose, as with us. Thus, if ge — 
ago 


is taken as the starting-point of the lowest, or Hypodorian scale, Ff will 
be that of the hypoiastian, G that of the hypophrygian, and so on, 
through fifteen semitones, or an octave and one note. (See Gaudentius, 
p. 23, &e.) 

The “Hymn to Apollo” is found to be chiefly in the notation 
belonging to the Phrygian chromatic scale (our C minor), but there are 
modulations into the Dorian scale (our B flat minor), which contains 
several signs in common with those of the Phrygian scale. 

The following are the signs used in this Hymn, with their names 
and modern equivalents :— 


gmenon. 


Dorian Names. 


rite synemmenon. 
Paranete diezeugmenon. 


Trite diezeugmenon. 
rite hyperbolaion. 
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Trite diezeugmenon. 





Mese. 


Paramesos. 0 


Parhypate hypaton. 
Hypate meson. 
Parhypate meson. 
Paranete synemmenon. Q} 
Nete synemmenon. \ 
Nete diezeugmenon. 
se 
Trite hyperbolaion. 
Paranete hyperbolaion. 


The notes, FY OAK OB & X, being “movable,” might be sung 
flatter than here represented in a piece performed by solo singers; but 
the probability is, that since the hymn was sung as a chorus, the 
standard chromatic tuning would be adhered to, which would very 
nearly coincide with the tuning of the modern pianoforte. 

MeraBonai, transitions, or modulations, were of several kinds, two 
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of which, at least, seem to occur in this hymn, viz., modulation from the 
“ disjunct ” (diezeugmenon) to the “ conjunct”’ (synemmenon) system, 
and vice versd; and modulation from the Phrygian to the Dorian 
tporros, or key, and vice versé (Gevaert, Histoire I., p. 347). I have 
only space to quote two examples. (The numbering of the bars refers 
to the transcript by M. Th. Reinach, as given in the “Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique,” 1893, p. 586; Musical Times, June 1, 1894, 
p. 386; Musical News, June 23, p. 581, &e.) 

Bar 90, modulation, or transition from the disjunct to the conjunct 
system, through the common note,l. (Where the same note has to be 
repeated, the sign is only given over the first.) 


| Conjunct. | 
Disjunct, 
Tk. A 
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See 
- Bar 103, modulation from the Phrygian to the Dorian key; also 
through the common note, I. 


Phrygian. Dorian. 
MT {B A K . Oa. F 
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The © here undergoes a change of Svvayis or “ power”; i.e. from 
being nete synemmenon in the Phrygian, it becomes nete diezeugmenon 
in the Dorian scale. The modern analogy would be that the F, from 
being the subdominant of the key of C minor, becomes the dominant of 
B flat minor. 

It will be observed that ! and K are both translated by the same 
note, D. K is the highest note of the pycnum* of the Phrygian conjunct 
tetrachord, and | is the lowest note of the pycnum of the disjunct tetra- 
chord. We have seen that to go from the conjunct to the disjunct 
system forms a modulation. Now a passage in Pseudo-Euclid, p. 21, 
says: “ When, in modulations, the sounds fall similarly (in pitch) so 
that there is agreement in the pycnum, the modulation is melodious ; but 
when the sounds are dissimilar the modulation is unmelodious.” Again, 
Aristoxenus shows in several places (pp. 28, 53, 64, 72, &c.) that three 
dieses (intervals less than a semitone) cannot follow one another. If we 
were to give two notes, as has been suggested, to |! and K, it would pro- 
duce a succession of three dieses on the notes MA! K. The translation 
of these notes adopted by M. Reinach not only produces “ melodious ” 


* The pycnum consists of the three lowest notes of any chromatic or enhar- 
monic tetrachord. 
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modulation, but it also does away with the succession of three dieses, so 
strongly objected to by Aristoxenus; and, as a matter of fact, to 
translate | and K by one sound, is to do exactly the same as we do when 
we call a sound C# in one key and D? in another. 

The following rhythmical signs are given by “ Anonymus ”:— 


I ae idk ele ca «tia all ( , ) 
The long note, equal totwoshorts.. .. ..  — ( a ) 
The long note, equal to threeshorts ww ws ( al : ) 
The long note, equal tofourshorts... =... 0... ( e ) 


Ihe long note, equal to five shorts... =e a a ( Yi. , 


These signs were known to Gafurius, who gives them on p. 22 of his 
“‘ Practica Musica,” under the heading, “ De variis antiquorum figuris et 
earum mensura”; but their importance was not recognized until the 
rhythmical treatise of Aristoxenus was brought to light by Morelli. 

“ Anonymus” also gives the following information :—The accented 
note of a foot, equivalent to the first note of a modern bar, is shown by 
a dot, called a stigma or ictus, placed above or alongside the musical 
sign. 

Chronoi kenoi, “ empty times,” i.e., rests, are shown by the sign A in 
conjunction with one of the above time signs. 

A “hyphen” between two notes shows that they are to be sung 
legato; and words are given for use in vocal exercises, on somewhat 
the same principle as the modern Italian syllables, Do, re, mi, &c., are 
used, thus— 

Twa Tan Tnw TWe (no word here.) 
rer Feb LvF Fyve OvF 
: ——e 
<i | <a! t }-——_} } té&e. 
These groups are equivalent to the podatus and clivis of the later 
neumatic notation. 

The sign X together with the “ hyphen ” shows a repetition of the 

same note :— 
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It is interesting to observe that all the vocal examples in the work 
of “ Anonymus ” are given with instrumental notation, from which it is 
probable that the accompaniment of the instrument was used to assist 
the learner. 

_ None of the above rhythmical signs are shown on the slabs found 
at Delphi, but the construction of the Peonic metre is sufficiently well 
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known to Greek scholars to offer no special difficulties in arranging it 
in bars. 

I will conclude with one of the exercises in rhythm given by 
“‘ Anonymus,” which shows the use of the “two time long” and the 
“stigma.” The “short” sign is invariably omitted. 
































C. F. Aspy WIL.IAMs. 
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modulation, but it also does away with the succession of three dieses, so 
strongly objected to by Aristoxenus; and, as a matter of fact, to 
translate | and K by one sound, is to do exactly the same as we do when 
we call a sound C# in one key and D? in another. 
The following rhythmical signs are given by “ Anonymus”:— 

The short note as k,n ores, all ( é ) 

The long note, equal totwoshorts.. 00 0 0 = bud ) 

The long note, equal to three shorts =... ws ( a r ) 

The long note, equal to four shorts... as iting ail (os ) 


Lhe long note, equal to five shorts... =... 0. ( inna 


These signs were known to Gafurius, who gives them on p. 22 of his 
“* Practica Musica,” under the heading, “ De variis antiquorum figuris et 
earum mensura”; but their importance was not recognized until the 
rhythmical treatise of Aristoxenus was brought to light by Morelli. 

“ Anonymus” also gives the following information :—The accented 
note of a foot, equivalent to the first note of a modern bar, is shown by 
a dot, called a stigma or ictus, placed above or alongside the musical 
sign. 

Chronoi kenoi, “ empty times,” i.e., rests, are shown by the sign A in 
conjunction with one of the above time signs. 

A “hyphen” between two notes shows that they are to be sung 
legato; and words are given for use in vocal exercises, on somewhat 
the same principle as the modern Italian syllables, Do, re, mi, &c., are 
used, thus— 


Two. Tan Tw TWE (no word here.) 
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These groups are equivalent to the podatus and clivis of the later 
neumatic notation. 
The sign X together with the “hyphen ” shows a repetition of the 


same note :— 
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_ It is interesting to observe that all the vocal examples in the work 
of “ Anonymus ” are given with instrumental notation, from which it is 
probable that the accompaniment of the instrument was used to assist 
the learner. 

_ None of the above rhythmical signs are shown on the slabs found 
at Delphi, but the construction of the Ponic metre is sufficiently well 
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known to Greek scholars to offer no special difficulties in arranging it 
in bars. 

I will conclude with one of the exercises in rhythm given by 
“ Anonymus,” which shows the use of the “two time long” and the 
“stigma.” The “short” sign is invariably omitted. 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 


N “Memoirs of R. Wagner” (by H. von Wolzogen) we read the 
following utterance made by him :— 

“Tt may well be said: there have been many martyrs and saints, 
but why amongst them all should Jesus only be called the Divine Man ? 
Yet have not all those holy men and women been sanctified merely by 
divine grace, through revelation, through experience, through conver- 
sion, which made saints out of sinners? Buddha was a sensual man, with 
his harem, before his eyes were opened. He showed moral greatness, 
loftiness of spirit, in renouncing all the pleasures of the world ; but this 
is not being divine. With Jesus, however, there appears from the first 
complete sinlessness ; He is without passion, pure by nature, and yet He 
is human ; His divineness is pure humanity, which through suffering and 
sympathy takes a strong hold of us. All need a Saviour—He is the 
Saviour.” 

This quotation shows that the Master was both religious and a 
Christian, and it also contradicts the assertion that his Parsifal meant 
intrinsically Indian religion, which had been clothed in a somewhat 
Christian garb ; whereas, a man who thus uttered himself about the time 
when Parsifal came into existence could not possibly have meant to 
glorify Indian religion in it. There are moreover a great number of 
similar expressions in his prose writings. 

The best information regarding Wagner’s relation to religion and 
to Christianity we get from his works chronologically arranged : Rienzi; 
The Love Feast of the Apostles; The Saracen Woman; Tannhduser ; 
Lohengrin ; the dramatic sketch, Jesus of Nazareth ; The Faust Overture ; 
the Nibelungen ; and Parsifal. Among his prose writings: “The Nibel- 
ungen”; “ Art and Revolution”; “The Art of the Future”; “ Art 
and Climate”; “Opera and Drama”; “A Communication to my 
Friends’; “ State and Religion”; “German Art and German Politics ”’; 
“Religion and Art”; also the letters to Herr v. Stein, E. v. Weber, 
H. v. Wolzogen; the sketches, “ Thoughts and Fragments”; and 
finally his correspondence with Liszt. 

We are not able within the limits of an article to represent ex- 
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haustively, by means of the above-mentioned writings, the relation of 
the artist to religion, nor his religious development up to his Christian 
views as we find them in Parsifal, but we hope to sum up here in a 
small space the chief traits, and to make some contributions to the 
question concerning “the Bayreuther religion of the Graal,” in con- 
templating the fundamental elements in Parsifal. Only he who has 
gained a thorough insight into Wagner’s works can form a right 
estimate of his position. 

There is no doubt that Wagner at a certain period of his life 
went in an altogether anti-Christian direction, that he lived through an 
atheistical period. The road from the dramatic sketch Jesus of Nazareth 
to the Bayreuther Parsifal was long, and between this sketch and the 
Parsifal-drama falls his religious development up to the true principle 
of Christianity, i.e., charity. This result could not be attained until he 
had learned to distinguish between the kernel and the husk, until he no 
longer mistook the Christian Church for Christianity, nor sought the 
realities of this world in Church and State. It was the serious study of 
Schopenhauer which worked this change in him. 

I mention Church and State purposely together, for nothing is 
more characteristic of Wagner than his contemplation of these two 
conceptions side by side, and his defining religion at last as the exact 
opposite of the State. In the sketch, Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus appears 
asa kind of Socialist, a messenger of love in strictest contrast to the 
interests of the State; the stress throughout being laid on his Divine 
Sonship, not on His descent from David. The significant expression 
(from ‘“ Opera and Drama”), “ We shall continue to have states and 
religions until we have only one religion and no State,” forms a 
transition in his development ; for in it we find as it were the ideal of a 
pure Christianity, standing above the Churches, which sees in creeds 
only the idea of sects. Further on we read (in “State and Religion ”’) 
the following definition: “ Religion is intrinsically different from the 
State. Her starting-point is the feeling of the unblessedness of human 
existence—the conviction that the State is powerless to satisfy the needs 
of humanity ; her very essence is negation of this world and her striving 
is after redemption from it, for which renunciation prepares us, and 
which through faith we attain.” So again, later on: “ Religion is alive 
only where it springs forth and dwells, i.c., in the deepest sanctuary of 
the individual soul, where disputes between reason and faith, between 
Church and State, enter not True religion brings about a 
complete revolution of all those endeavours which first formed and 
organized the State; all that could not be attained in this manner the 
human spirit abandons in order to find it again in an opposite direction.” 

Thirdly (in “ German Art and German Politics”), we read: “It is 
impossible to say whether such a fate as the Church promises or such as 
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the State promises threatens the greater misery for the people!” ... . 
The idea of true religion is, of course, not implied here. 

However, we are anticipating, and propose first to attempt a definite 
statement of the gradual steps of our Master’s religious development. 

Every normally organic life divides itself quite naturally into two 
parts: the first where the artist enters into the inheritance of his fathers 
in order to possess it, i.e., when he shows himself entirely dependent on 
the spiritual and artistic world which surrounds him; the second, where 
the new, the singular, the unique which he has to give to the world 
forces itself into the light, in order to be communicated. There are 
generally periods of transition from the first to the second stage, so that 
they cannot be strictly separated. So here, Rienzi, The Saracen Woman, 
The Love Feast of the Apostles represent what is traditional and con- 
ventional; whereas Zannhdiuser and Lohengrin may be taken as a 
transition to a new conception of things. Naturally we find charac- 
teristic features of Wagner’s special genius even in those works which 
represent the conventional. For instance, in Rienzi the suspicion of 
antagonism between the interests of Church and State. In the Love 
Feast we find first the exclamation so dear to the later Wagner, “ Is, 
then, Jerusalem the world?” In spite of its dependence, regarding 
technique, on conventional form, this work points already very distinctly 
to Parsifal. Not so Tannhduser, which must be taken as a first revolt 
against Christian views. It is a great accusation hurled against the 
ruling Church system, a genuine protest in the name of Greek nature- 
joy against unnaturalness and hypocrisy. Its conclusion need not 
confuse us as to this; for it is not the Church who conquers here, but 
true religion conquers the Church: love, in fact, which saves the 
repentant sinner, though bishops and popes were to protest. 

We come next to Lohengrin, with its tragical ending. Here 
conventional Christianity, with its irreconcilable dualism between God 
and the world, between spirit and matter, is no longer recognized. 
Instead we have Deism: “a God enthroned above our powers ””—from 
these ethereal heights the divine descends towards men. However, two 
powers, which cannot combine, become opposed to one another. The 
yearning. of the divine towards the human ends here in a discord. 
Misunderstood in its deepest being, the divine retires again into His 
blissful loneliness, leaving humanity behind in torment and self- 
accusation. 

So far the transition from a first to a second stage; henceforth a 
new comprehension, “the new heaven and the new earth,” works upon 
Wagner mightily. He had been brought up in the Protestant Church. 
It was a natural result of this, that for a time he ran into anti-Christian 
extremes. A soul revolutionized through Protestantism cannot be 
checked. Once set free from authority it will pass on through new 
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religious and spiritual revolutions. It is solely the unconditional 
reverence, the deep-seated esteem and veneration for the personality 
of Christ which arrests such a course. It was this which accompanied 
Wagner through life. 


Il. 


In the treatise on “Art and Revolution” we find a very decided 
attack on Christianity. It is her hostile attitude towards art, her anti- 
sensuousness chiefly, that Wagner opposes—for historical Christianity 
only is considered here. 

“The honest artist recognizes at the first glance that Christianity is 
not art nor capable of producing real living art.” . . . . The free Greek 
could from the mere delight in himself create art; the Christian who 
rejects both nature and himself could sacrifice to his God only on the 
altar of renunciation—he could bring to Him neither his deeds nor his 
works. Whereas the Greek to recreate himself spent some hours of 
deepest satisfaction in his amphitheatre, the Christian shut himself in a 
convent for life. But art is highest activity of the physically beautiful 
human being who is in full agreement with himself and with nature ; 
man must take high delight in the phenomenal world if he is to bring 
forth out of her his artist’s tools. Just as humanity from its own 
eternal and inmost source ripened towards the completion of its real 
task in spite of Christianity, so could the artistic expression of this new 
world only utter itself in opposition to and in contradiction of the spirit 
of Christianity. The art of Christian Europe could never be like the 
art of Greece—the expression of a perfectly harmonious unity of the 
world. Only after the Church’s enthusiasm had burnt itself out, only 
after she had shown herself in her worldly, despotic absolutism, only 
then could she be born again—nor was this possible except by opening 
her eyes and giving to the senses their rights. 

Christianity is not only inartistic in its very essence, even socially 
it has so far shown itself wanting both as an organizer and as a law- 
giver. “If there is to be found in history a real Utopia, an unattain- 
able ideal, it is Christianity: for history proves clearly that its principles 
cannot be realized.” How indeed could its principles become living, 
considering that they were directed against this life ? 

Christianity, purely spiritual and transcendental as to its contents, 
preaches humility, renunciation, contempt of what is earthly and— 
brotherly love; the fulfilment, however, in this modern world which 
calls itself Christian is: pride, hypocrisy, usury, neglect of suffering 
fellow-men. But man will find his social creed in a positive obedience 
to the teaching of Jesus: “ Be not anxious for to-morrow what ye shall 

for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things!” This heavenly Father will then be no other than the 
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social common sense of humanity which appropriates nature and its 
fulness for the welfare and enjoyment of the whole body. Two 
symbols, then, show our author the way into the land of promise: 
Jesus, who has shown us that we are all brethren, and Apollo, who has 
already in anticipation impressed on this great brotherhood the seal of 
strength and beauty :— 

‘Let us then erect the altar of the future, in life and in art, to the 
two most sublime teachers of humanity: to Jesus who suffered for 
humanity, and to Apollo who raised it to its most joyous dignity!” 
.... “The Greek Apollo was only the god of beautiful men, Jesus 
was the God of all men, let us make all men beautiful by giving 
them freedom!” (“ Fragments,” 61.) 

We see then, entirely of this world, this kingdom of the future 
remains entirely socialistic: ‘“‘ Heaven on earth!” A similar expression 
is to be found in an essay: “Art and Climate” (1850), where it is 
distinctly said that the spontaneous impulse of historical man finds its 
redemption “ only through the realization of God in the sensual truth of 
the human species: not angels, but men! ”— the whole emphasis is on 
the incarnation of God, even the Jesus of Nazareth seems to have this 
same tendency. Wagner himself speaks of it as follows :— 

“T attained to a clear conception of Jesus of Nazareth by dis- 
tinguishing between the symbolical Christ and him, who, conceived at a 
definite period and under definite circumstances, is easily comprehended 
by our hearts and minds. In contemplating the times and the general 
conditions of life in which a mind so loving and so desirous of love 
unfolded itself, nothing appeared to be more natural than that he who 
could not destroy the hollow, dishonest, miserable sensuality of the 
Roman world, nor reform it into a new heart-hunger, could but desire to 
quit this world for a better one. Then, when I saw our world of to-day 
equally worthless, I perceived that this desire had its source really in 
the sensuous nature of man, who longs to come out of a bad, dishonour- 
able sensuality into a noble perceptibility—fit for his purified nature. 
Death is here only the moment of despair; it is the act of destruction 
which we commit on ourselves, since we cannot commit it—as individuals © 
—against the evil conditions of a world which fetters us. On our part 
a healthy confession of this impulse—hitherto directed towards self- 
annihilation—is the real destruction of the bondage of that dishonourable 
sensuality. Now I felt impelled to represent the nature of Jesus in such 
a manner that his death should only be the incomplete expression of that 
human instinct which forces the individual into rebellion against a love- 
less world, a rebellion which for the individual by himself could only 
end in self-destruction, which, however, testifies to its true nature in that 
it did not aim at self-destruction so much as at the denial of the loveless 
generality.” 
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Wagner tried in this manner “to vent his wrath.” He remarks, 
however, later on, referring to this very passage, “ It can scarcely escape 
observation that the artist only utters himself here”; and he also con- 
fesses that “overwhelming scruples” prevented him from working out 
the above-mentioned sketch. 

For us, however, it remains of special significance, forming probably 
the most remarkable passage in the Master’s religious development, as 
also a transition to the later Schopenhauer period. Something also 
touches us here like a prophecy of the future Wagner. Especially in the 
passage on the renouncing of egoism, and the final absorption of the 
individual in the whole, we see already the bridge which shall lead us at 
last from this communistical thought to the Christian idea of salvation. 
A correction is needed, a very radical one, it is true, a conversion from 
the outward to within—and we reach Schopenhauer, and finally 
Parsifal! Striking also is here the progress in the conception of Christ. 
In the Nibelungen he identifies Christ with Siegfried, the old tribal God ; 
further on he places Apollo side by side with Jesus as an example for 
the humanity of the future. Finally, by putting a great stress on love, 
and by taking death to be self-sacrifice, we shall find ourselves very 
near to Wagner’s later views. But we will return to our chronological 
study of his progress. 

In “Art of the Future” (1850) and in “Opera and Drama” 
(1851), the two works which immediately followed the Jesus of Naza- 
reth, we find a more detailed description: in the first, of “ The New 
Social Religion of the Future,” as to its nature and origin, not through 
the individual, but through the nation; in the latter, the conception of 
the State, and the contest between the State and religion. A consider- 
able progress is to be observed here: first, the death of Jesus meets with 
a more reasonable reverence; and, secondly, religion is represented with 
more clearness as being equally above the Church and the State. For 
the first time also he defines here religion as the very opposite of the’ 
State. Here are some characteristic quotations :— 

In the Christian myth “the individual man, needing reconciliation 
with himself, grew up to the desired redemption which he already 
realized by faith into a spiritual nature for whom law and State were 
already in a measure annihilated ” The Christian myth was 
personified in a man who—suffering martyrdom for sin against the law 
and against the State—in submitting to punishment, justified these two 
as outward necessities, yet abolished them in favour of an inward need 
—the deliverance of the individual through redemption in God. This, 
then, is the powerful charm of the myth on the mind—the transfiguring 
of death. Again, further on, he says distinctly: ‘The Christian view 
in its inmost consciousness abolished the State.” This, indeed, is the 
truth which reappears in a more polished form later on. 
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“If the individual man is completely reconciled to society, if in it 
he finds complete satisfaction of his instincts for happiness, then the 
necessity for a Christian view is done away; then Christianity itself is 
practically destroyed.” 

Thus to keep up purposely that contest from which it originally 
sprang became of necessity the object of the Church. The State was 
really the source of its existence. The Christian Church in raging 
against the State raged against itself. The Christian view expressed in 
the Church has not only justified the State, but has so increased its 
restraining power over free individuality into oppressiveness, that from 
henceforth the impulse of humanity was to set herself free from both 
Church and State. “ The fall of the State” in this connection “ could 
mean nothing less than the realized religious consciousness of society, 
that her nature is solely human.” 

All these quotations show that our artist is on the right road, only 
he is lost in the wood and mistakes his aim. He sees not yet that the 
cause of evil lies deep down in the very existence of this world, 
which is altogether incapable of realizing the ideal. The ideal may be 
good and true, also the form and vessel to receive it—only the place 
where and the manner how this should be done will be entirely different. 
From his present standpoint the conception of the nation seems to 
evaporate into cosmopolitanism. Now he calls it community and thinks 
of communism, then again he speaks of sympathy—both find their 
tertium comparationis in the curse of the lovelessness of our civilization 
and in his waking up to the need of love. At present he thinks of 
a universal earthly love. At the time of Parsifal the heavenly love 
had revealed itself to him from above. 


IIT. 


The danger of Protestantism is, I think, this: that in its laudable 
zeal to leaven with the heavenly leaven the lump of this world it may 
lose itself in the joy and the pomp of this world and remain fast there. 
It will not do to mistake the means for the end. Interpenetration of 
the world and approval of the world are not the end of our religious 
endeavours! Richard Wagner so far is merely the extreme Protestant 
—an esoteric religious fanatic who in his zeal imagines that the kingdom 
of God can be founded on this earth. The more religious he was, the 
more eagerly he worked at the problem—so much the nearer he came to 
an inward revelation by the grace of God. Preceding this, however, 
there fell upon him the moral indisposition following on excitement. 
His letters to Franz Liszt show this very clearly. The refrain of 
Liszt’s answers to Wagner’s sad letters is practically : 

“That is what the parson says . 


But somehow 't does not quite fit thee, 
For thou hast no Christianity !” 
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A letter written April 8, 1853, ends thus: “I cannot explain, nor 
preach to you; but I will pray to God that he may enlighten your 
heart through faith by his love.” In the following year (1854) the 
study of Schopenhauer’s philosophy brought about a great conversion. 

Gradually Wagner had grown up to this change of soul. Already in 
the Nibelungen “he had confessed the truth regarding human affairs.” 
... . “Everything here is tragic. The Will who meant to create a 
world to his own satisfaction could only break himself up by a worthy 
fall.” Thus he criticizes the contents and the tendency of this grand 
work. No doubt the self-annihilation of Wotan as well as the fall of 
the gods points away from this world to another one, and shows that our 
artist is convinced of the necessity to progress from the Wibelungen treasure 
to the Graal. Under the ruins of the old world he buries his old ideals. 
One thing only he carries with him into the new world-order—the love, 
namely, which Briinnhilde prophetically foretells in her last words. We 
come to the conclusion that in the Nibe/ungen Ring the pessimistical and 
the optimistical elements are already represented. 

It is a curious fact that Wagner wrote the Nibelungen before he 
read Schopenhauer. Already in 1853 he sent to a friend the complete 
MS. of the Nibelungen ; at the end of 1854 Schopenhauer’s great work 
came into his hands, when he declared himself already acquainted with 
its fundamental idea. We quote from an undated letter to Liszt as 
follows :— 

“‘T see more and more clearly that you are really a great philo- 
sopher, whereas I appear to myself a regular booby. Together with my 
music, which progresses slowly, I have exclusively occupied myself with 
a man who has come into my loneliness as a true God-send. It is 
A. Schopenhauer, the greatest philosopher since Kant, whose idea he has 
finally thought out. His chief thought, the denial of the will to live, 
is terribly serious, but solely redemptive. To me it was not a new 
thought, nor indeed can any one think it in whom it had not already 
come to life. Only he has for the first time roused it in me into clear- 
ness. I have your thoughts again in him, though you express them 
differently, being religious, but I know you mean the same thing. How 
deep you are! In reading Schopenhauer I was mostly with you, only 
you did not notice it And so I am gradually ripening.” 

This, then, was the conversion, the spiritual turning, which his inner 
man needed. If there is any one who through his own experience has 
solved for himself the problem of Christianity that man is Wagner. 
He says somewhere that, “ with the complete understanding of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, so complete a change of man’s judgment takes place 
that it can only be compared to a change from paganism to Chris- 
tianity.” Three chief lessons he learned here: heaven as a state—the 
kingdom of God is within you; abandonment of self—no longer a being 
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merged in the universality of this life, but a denying of the will to live, 
a negation of this life altogether; and, thirdly (as the conclusion of 
these premises), world-denial without personal annihilation. Hitherto 
he had failed to grasp the subtle distinction between a working from 
without inwardly and an inward working towards the outward, which, 
with one stroke, must change the appearance of the world. There was 
yet another thing which cleared his vision in regard to historical 
Christianity. The Frankfurt philosopher made clear to him that many 
contradictions, as well as the hidden malady of modern ecclesiasticism, 
arise chiefly from the grafting of the Gospel into the barren root of the 
Old Testament and of the irreconcilableness of the two worlds which 
these represent. What had hitherto appeared to him a question of art 
and race he learned to regard now as an ethico-religious problem. 

The strong light of Schopenhauer’s philosophy dazzled him at first. 
He evidently confuses the “denial of the will to live” with denial of 
life, straight away. It is very possible that his own private circum- 
stances forced from him a confession of “his ardent longing for death : 
complete unconsciousness, non-existence, disappearance of all dreams— 
redemption at last ”—this is what he longs for. He is deeply interested 
in Indian Quietism, and hankers somewhat after Roman Catholicism ; 
he plunges into poetry, representing Roman Catholic views. We havea 
long letter to Liszt concerning Dante and Calderon. Indeed, Liszt may 
be held responsible for his leaning towards Romanism. All that had 
already appeared to Wagner lovable in his great friend became still 
more so when he found that Schopenhauer justified the veneration of 
saints. The reaction from a worldly period to one of absolute denial of 
the world was probably a necessity to him. After having passed 
through these two extreme states he arrived at a healthy third, the 
harmonious medium between the two: world conquest. 

The poetical firstfruits of this Schopenhauer-gospel were his 
Tristan, and a sketch of the Indian drama, The Conqueror ; also a first 
sketch of Parsifal, in 1857. This last sketch was left till he should him- 
self have attained to greater maturity; Zhe Conqueror he abandoned 
altogether, and gave himself energetically to the Tristan subject. The 
Tristan is not so much religion as philosophy. An-old favourite idea of 
Wagner’s—the completion of man and woman in self-denial—is here 
philosophically and ethically carried out, together with the apotheosis of 
death. 

In the year 1864 our artist was called to Munich by “his beloved 
young friend,” King Louis II. of Bavaria. In that year there appeared 
a pamphlet of special interest in which Wagner reviews and explains his 
development up to that time. He sums up the change which had taken 
place in his views in a short quotation from Schiller, which he had been 
in the habit of quoting, so altered as to suit his own former way of 
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thinking, namely : “ Art is serious, life is cheerful” ; and which he now 
quotes as it originally stands, namely : “ Life is serious, art is cheerful.” 

“The difficulty is,” he complains, “ that belonging to the kingdom 
which is not of this world, we yet find ourselves placed right in the 
midst of the world ; a world so grave, so full of care, that her transient 
dissipations appear appropriate, while the need for serious recreation has 
become strange to her. Life is serious and—has always been so.” 

This seriousness of life is then further defined by him: “As 
patriotism raised the citizen to his greatest height, so can religion only 
raise man to his true dignity . . . . only in so far as religion separates 
itself from the state can it become a high and pure religion.” <A 
complete union of religion and state is found only where both exist still 
in their crudest form. True religion perceives that “there is another 
world because this one cannot still the unquenchable desire for happiness, 
so that this instinct requires another world for its redemption.” Then 
follows a description of such a world unfettered by time and space, 
which shows how much he has learned from Kant and Schopenhauer. 

So also do his expositions on dogma: “ As the power of religion is 
evidenced by faith, so her significance lies in dogma.” Then he ex- 
plains that religion does not gain significance by its moral laws—true 
religion not being useful but divine—but it does gain significance by 
means of its immeasurable value to the individual through dogma. 
The incomparableness of religious dogma consists in this, that it re- 
presents in a positive form what the intellect can take hold of merely 
through philosophical cognition in a negative form. Whereas philosophy 
leads to a representation of the wrongness and unfitness of our thinking 
process, whereby the world appears to us as an indisputable reality, 
religious dogma represents the other, hitherto unknown, world, and it 
does this with so much assurance and definiteness that the religious 
mind is placed into a blessed calm which cannot be shaken. Now, in 
sacred allegory, and by uttering in the language of common life that 
which is unutterable and unperceivable, an attempt is made to reveal to 
our worldly perception the myster'y of divine revelation ; so that allegory 
is to that which the religious sees and feels as the relation of a dream in 
broad daylight is to the dream itself, and must to common thought 
appear incomprehensible. It is for this reason that the people are urged 
to receive the dogma on authority and in faith. When the nature of 
the dogma is subjected to common criticism, then religion becomes 
caricatured. The demand to defend it from the attacks of the common 
understanding, to explain it and render it comprehensible to this, becomes 
more urgent where religion enters into relationship with the State. 

“The ceaseless dispute as to the rightness and reasonableness of the 
religious dogma, which continues through the centuries of the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion into a Church, and of the Church’s 
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complete reformation into an institution of the State, is like a repulsive 
detailed history of the disease of madness. Two quite incongruous views 
cross each other in this dispute without ever perceiving that they are 
fundamentally different.” 

This sentence may be regarded as a psychological explanation of 
his own former attacks on Christianity. Wagner here allows that the 
genuinely religious defenders of the dogma argued purposely from the 
consciousness of a different manner of thought opposed to that of the 
world, and he judges them to have been wrong only where they allowed 
themselves to be carried away by passionate zeal into inhuman use of 
force where nothing could be gained by reasoning. The hopelessly 
materialistic and godless formation of the modern world must be 
attributed, according to him, to the zeal of the practical understanding 
to explain the religious dogma by the causal laws of the phenomena of 
everyday life, and to reject as illusions whatsoever does not adapt itself 
to such a method. But religion does not end here, for “ just this is the 
characteristic sign of true religion, that away from the garish light of 
day in the night of the mind’s depth it shines, different from the sun of 
this world.” 


IV. 
In the third period of his religious development Wagner begins 


once more to assert his own artistic individuality in the face of Schopen- 
hauer. Protestant masters and thinkers, such as the German mystics, 
come to the front again. He begins to meet the hopeless pessimism of 
the philosopher with the justifiable optimism of the artist. Love and 
admiration for Shakespeare, Luther, and Bach, increase once more. 
Contrary also to his former theory of the animosity of Christianity 
towards art, he modifies his judgment in this respect, bit by bit, until 
he looks upon music as an exclusively Christian art. Already, in “ The 
Art of the Future,” he had called Beethoven a “ Christian ” :— 

“The Christian left the shores of life; far off he sought the bound- 
less sea in order that he might be alone limitless between sea and 
heaven; the word of faith was his compass pointing unwaveringly 
towards the sky.” 

Again and again this theme reappears, till finally he declares that 
“music is to the other arts what religion is to the church”; that 
painting and music experienced amongst the Christian nations of the 
West such a development as could not have been attained in classical 
antiquity, that both therefore were to be regarded as specifically 
Christian arts. He ends by attributing to music and religion the power 
of setting us free from the fetters of civilization and fashion :— 

“We may take it for granted that our civilization, especially in 

to artistic people, can be quickened only by the spirit of that 
music which Beethoven « deemed from the bonds of conventionality.” 
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As Christianity sprang from the midst of the civilization of Rome, 
so music comes forth from the chaos of our modern civilization. Both 
call to us: “ our kingdom is not of this world, #.e., we come from within, 
you come from without ; we flow from the essence of things, you from 
the appearance of them ! ” 

“Healing of our time through the Christian religion, a new 
soul-civilization through the spirit of music,”—this is the key-note 
which now, and to the end of his life, dominates Wagner’s thoughts, 
endeavours, conceptions and meditations: an ideal culture of humanity, 
where art represents no longer a contrast to life but has become much 
rather its natural utterance. This, then, together with the artistic heir- 
loom of Bayreuth, may be looked upon as the spiritual testament of the 
Master. 

H. von Wolzogen, one of Wagner’s most devoted disciples, says 
concerning this civilization: ‘“ Wagner leads us with the hand of an 
artist beyond the merely philosophical, and therefore atheistical, 
pessimism of Schopenhauer; while, at the same time, he recommends 
him as a safe philosophical foundation of an ideal and ethical world- 
view, and builds up for us, on the powers of art and religion, the vision 
of an ideal culture of humanity. The first essential to attain such a 
culture is a delicacy of human instincts and of the moral conscience, a 
deep-seated horror of all that is coarse and inhuman, and a reverence of 
the sacredness of the fellowship with life in nature. Thirty years ago 
Wagner thought it possible to produce a pure man by a revolt against 
existing conditions, he now replaces that youthful thought by the moral 
conception of an inward regeneration of humanity which should save the 
ideal possessions of art and religion.” 

In 1880 Wagner writes in the Bayreuther Blitter: “Yet another 
hope begins to revive in me, could I but also see it alive in others. It 
does not come from without. Men of science flatter themselves that 
Copernicus with his planetary system has ruined the old faith of the 
Church by robbing it of a heaven where God dwells. We think, how- 
ever, that this has not greatly perplexed the Church. As far as it and 
all believers are concerned, God still dwells in heaven. The God within 
us, whom all the mystics so clearly perceived, the God who requires no 
visible abode, has given the priests greater trouble. He had become 
our inmost possession, only our professors spoil much by cutting up 
dogs and hunting for him there. But this inapproachable God in us 
brought forth many things, and left us, in memory of Himself, music. 
... . Jt is still the living God in us 

“The God in us,” and “ music the living God in us”—this is the 
bond between the earlier and the later Wagner. The solution of the 
apparent contradiction between his anti-Christian and Christian period 
we find in his own confession: “It was a mistake to blame religion; 
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the fault lies in the corruption of humanity.” The best testimony to 
the inward, organic unity of the spiritual growth of the Bayreuther 
Master is this, that he does not make the absolute wickedness of the 
world the subject of his final contemplations, but he applies the terms 
deterioration and corruption to historical humanity, so that the history 
of the fall and corruption necessitates for the human race the school of 
suffering which the will imposes upon himself in order to become 
conscious. Even before he began to study Schopenhauer, Wagner 
looked upon suffering as “the source of .knowledge,” he also calls it 
“the most successful method of teaching,” and “death an atonement 
which works a transformation.” Gradually he works this out into a 
principle of religion which he defines as follows: ‘“‘ The foundation of all 
true religion is the recognition of the transitoriness of the world and the 
consequent injunction to bring about a deliverance from it.” 

Not fear of hell, not belief in Jehovah, forms the contents of the 
necessary religious teaching here, but love towards the redeemer of 
the world. Opposed to the creator, ruler, judge of the world, we have 
the redeemer of the world ; he that overcomes the world triumphs over 
the world-conqueror. Our sympathies are no longer with the man of 
success, the doer of mighty works; instead they go with the vanquished 
hero of sorrows. It was the thought of a Jewish creator, of an angry, 
jealous, revengeful God, which plunged the Church into hopeless contra- 
diction, humanity and religion into decay, and our age into atheism. 
“Tf our theologians would only take the important step, and, by 
sacrificing Jehovah, acknowledge the indisputable truth of science, and 
leave to the Christian world God only as revealed in Jesus, the only one! ” 

The love, the warmth, the enthusiasm with which Wagner pictures 
this Jesus is beyond description. We will only give two quotations to 
show how great was his veneration for the Christ-ideal through all the 
phases of his life. Our first quotation is from “ Erinnerungen an 
Wagner” (H. v. Wolzogen) :— 

“There is cause for thankfulness in having grown up in the midst of 
religious traditions, which cannot be replaced by anything from outside. 
More and more, and ever more beneficially they disclose their deep 
meaning. To know that a redeemer has been here remains man’s best 
possession.” 

Secondly we quote from “ Religion and Art” :— 

“The founder of the Christian religion was not wise but divine, his 
teaching was that of a willing consent to suffer. To believe in him 
means, to follow in his steps and seek redemption; it means to look for 
atonement with him.” 

The moral law of the ten commandments develops itself thus into 
a counsel of virtue. The Christian commandment is an admonition to 
follow : faith, love, hope! The young should, at the same time, be 
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made to understand that “the lovelessness of the world constitutes her 
sorrows,” and in this we see “ her moral significance.” For “ only the 
love which springs from sympathy, and works the complete denial of the 
individual will is the Christian love which brings redemption ; faith and 
hope are naturally included in it—faith, the sure pledge of the moral 
purport of the world ; hope, the knowledge that the consciousness of this 
cannot be deceived.” 

Thus, then, the natural man who had so far regarded the world of 
phenomena as the only reality, now sees it to be transient and deceptive, 
seeks the truth outside it, and fosters within himself the sense of 
the need for redemption. In this radical conversion of the will we 
behold a miracle, and name it revelation. Other miracles will follow 
this one as a matter of course, but they are no longer the condition of 
our belief. How deep is the idea in the dogma: “ Where the Saviour 
is recognized, not only sinless, but even incapable of sinning, so that he 
could no longer suffer, only sympathize (suffer with) ; and the root of 
this we find in his birth, caused not by the will to live, but by the 
will to redeem. The very first movement of this will, undemonstrable in 
time and space, becomes clear to us where it appears as the divine will 
to redeem. Pictorially we see it represented in Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, that divine will who, out of the inmost denial of the world, 
brought forth the yea of redemption.” 

Of necessity Wagner discovered in his search after truth that only 
the will as apparent in time and space, é.e., the individual will must be 
denied. The optimism of the true artist, with his indestructible faith 
in life and reality, finds, however, unreserved utterance with him. 

Finally, a distinct recognition of the ideality of the world which 
puts away all fearful questions as to the where and when of another 
world must be added. If there be indeed an answer to these question- 
ings our philosopher gives it thus :— 

“Peace, rest, blessedness dwell only there where neither ‘ where’ 
nor ‘ when’ exist Full satisfaction, a true desirable state exist 
only in visions: in art, in poetry, in music! This indeed might win 
for us the conviction that somewhere they must be at home—” 

—Thus he leads us to a free outlook into the realm of possibilities 
for : “the perfect allegory of a noble work of art might well through 
its transporting effect on the mind help us to find the ideal, whose 
somewhere can be revealed only within us, where love, faith, and hope 
dwell unlimited by time and space.” 

Our whole conclusion, then, is redemption: the mission and the 
work of the Christ; the overcoming of the world as the task and 
destiny of the whole humanity, and the road leading to it is self- 
conquest—the duty of each individual man. 
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V. 


“T have come to the conclusion,” says Wagner in “ Religion and 
Art,” “that art can flourish only when founded on morality. All the 
more lofty does art appear to me as I have found it to be one with true 
religion.” So, then, art can become the ideal expression of a truly 
— spirit. 

, “It was a prosperous time for the Church of Rome,” 
send 3 in “ ‘ Geman Art and Politics,” ‘“ when Michael Angelo camel 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel with the most sublime paintings 
They were beautiful times when one of the Popes determined to devote 
the art of music to the service of God Originally the Reforma- 
tion did not aim at a separation from the Church of Rome; on the 
contrary, its purpose was a renewal and a confirmation of an existing 
union of the Churches by abolishing abuses offensive to the religious 

Only a universal religion is true religion: various articles 
and various sects, politically determined and confirmed by the State, 
bear witness only to a decaying religion.” 

The two Churches, the Roman Catholic, namely, and the Protestant, 
are now regarded by Wagner as of equal worth. All classification is 
limitation. Life in its fulness and manifoldness cannot be classified. 
Both in his views and in his art Wagner united at last the two Churches 
into one. The result of this union we see in Parsifa/. 

In Wolfram’s Parsifal it is said that ‘no one as a rule approaches 
the Castle of the Graal who has not worked the atonement, which outside 
the wood they call death”—which we understand to mean: he who has 
died to self, whose self-will has been broken. Jn the Castle they call it 
life! This marks the Graal as an entirely religious sphere. How, then, 
does the boy Parsifal, who, a pure fool, not knowing, roams through the 
fields and woods with his bow and arrows, come into this realm? 
Evidently as the natural man to whom the things of the spirit are 
foolishness, who, however, on account of his poverty of spirit, appears 
to be called to the kingdom of heaven, and is guided there by grace. 
Whether, from one who is called, he will become one who is chosen 
depends entirely upon himself. 

It has often been supposed that we are to see in Parsifal the 
redeemer himself, a Jesus translated into our own time. Nothing of 
the kind! Certain reminiscences and characters borrowed from Holy 
Writ are used merely to heighten, by their symbolism, the effect of these 
otherwise common events 

The Parsifal is an impersonation of the Christ-teaching. Its aims 
and its meaning are explained by Wagner as follows :— 

“ A divine being took upon himself the immense guilt of existence, 
and atoned for it by his death. Through this death all who live may 
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know that they are redeemed so soon as they conceive it to be an 
example to be followed and an ideal to be aimed at.” 

This example and ideal seizes upon young Parsifal when he hears 
the Saviour’s lament appeal to him for the first time in the self-accusa- 
tion of Amfortas. It is an impression which takes hold, not of his 
imagination, but of his will. In Amfortas’ cry of pain there comes to 
him the revelation of the need of redemption, which appeals directly to 
his will. He gains clear-sightedness and consciousness in Klingsor’s 
garden, where Kundry’s kiss imparts to him the knowledge of Amfortas’ 
transgression. Parsifal meets the same temptation, and overcomes, first 
himself, then the world. The spear, which he wins immediately after 
this, is the outward sign of power which had been lost to religion, i.e., the 
realm of the Graal, and taken by the world. The lance breaks of its 
own accord in Parsifal’s hand and becomes the sign of the cross, which 
works rin and destruction to Klingsor’s deceitful power. Henceforth 
there still remains for Parsifal to walk the paths of “ bewilderment and 
suffering” which lead from the world to the Graal, “a man like all 
men.” When the mystery of the Graal, i.e., of holy communion, reveals 
itself to Parsifal then he attains to sanctification. 

There are one or two features which should be mentioned here. 
Amfortas, above all, is the type of our suffering humanity. He 
embodies our modern Christianity—who is torn hither and thither 
between God and the world. The spear which closes the wound is the 
consciousness of the regained authority of the divine over the world, of 
religion over the state, which strengthens the sick organism. “ Be whole, 
free from sin, reconciled, for I will now exercise your office,” says Parsifal. 
The will of the redeemer begins to rule in the realm of the Graal. Kundry 
signifies the phenomenal world, the will to live. In the Graal’s realm 
she exists for service alone, in the Castle itself she dies. 

We have already said that entrance into the realm of the Graal is 
through death of the individual will; we notice next that in the Castle, 
and during the distribution of the bread and wine, daylight is waning 
more and more to give room to another Sun. What does this signify, 
except the mystic retiring into the holy of holies of the mind which is 
here ideally represented ? The dazzling ray of light coming from above 
on to the holy vessel, making it to shine and to glow—is not this the 
inspiration coming to us from the divine, when we turn from the light of 
day into the deep abysses of our soul? Whatever the spectator’s belief 
may be regarding the food—whether he thinks that the holy Graal 
itself constitutes the nourishment, or that it simply consecrates the bread 
and wine already prepared—the effect will remain the same. 

It appears from the careful perusal of Wagner’s previous works 
that he regarded Holy Communion all along with reverence, though the 
meaning he attached to it varied with the various stages of his growth. 
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From the first, however, he did not merely regard it as a memorial 
service, but as a love feast of union, and of spiritual appropriation until 
it became to him symbolic of Christ’s sacrifice. The bread and wine he 
regarded as emblems of the appropriate form our daily meals ought 
to take in order to become worthy of our humanity. 

In a (sketch) prelude to Parsifal, Wagner says: “ Strong and 
powerful faith reveals itself, willing even in suffering—evermore fully 
it takes possession of the hearts of men, filling the world, the whole 
nature with its power. 

In short, the fabula d-cet of this, Wagner’s last work, as well as of 
the whole religious development of our Master is the old one: Hoe signo 
vinces ! A. Seivt, Px.D. 





CLEOPATRA. 


An Opera IN THREE ACTs. 
By Aveusr Exna. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel. Leipzig.) 


ITH the exception of Niels Gade, Denmark can boast of few 
representative composers whose reputation has travelled beyond 
the borders of their own native land. The musical world, nevertheless, 
is looking with expectant eyes upon the efforts of one August Enna, 
a young Danish composer of marked talent and genius, who bids fair 
to rival the fame of his esteemed countryman, Gade. Die Hewe, an 
opera in three acts, the first work of importance from his pen to claim 
attention, was produced in 1892 at Copenhagen, and afterwards at Prague 
and Berlin, at which places it met with a cordial reception. Not content 
to rest upon well-earned laurels, Herr Enna has brought forward a 
new work of a similar character, so far as the music is concerned; and 
it is with this last emanation that we propose to deal. The plot of 
the opera has been selected from Rider Haggard’s “Cleopatra” by 
Einar Christiansen, while Emma Klingenfeld is responsible for the 
German translation of a successfully dramatic libretto. 
A Vorspiel, more of the character of a prologue than prelude, opens 
the work; for, after a few introductory bars of music, in which the 
following themes are announced— 


Ex. 1. Andante lento. 
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Ex. 3. 








the curtain rises upon a subterranean vault, the background of which is 
concealed by a hanging curtain. Sepa, the high priest, is discovered 
in converse with two subordinates. He dismisses them with the injunc- 
tion to fetch Harmaki, the last surviving prince of the race of the 
Pharaohs. The theme in Ex. 3 plays an important part in the accom- 
paniment, and obtains special prominence when Harmaki enters. Sepa 
kneels in obeisance before the young prince, and proclaims him the only 
hope remaining to the oppressed Egyptians. He relates how Cleopatra, 
the reigning Queen, owes her position solely to Roman favour and 
intrigue ; and how, while affording encouragement to Grecian art, she 
affects to despise all that is Egyptian. 
A new theme makes its appearance here— 


Ex. 4. 
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and occurs frequently throughout the opera, when any reference is made 
to Cleopatra. 

At a given signal the curtain at the back is withdrawn, and dis- 
covers a large hall, with a throne in the centre, and a throng of priests, 
soldiers, and attendants standing around it. A chorus for male voices, 
in the form of a short prayer to Hathor, follows, in which Ex. 1 becomes 
the chief subject of development. Sepa walks into the circle, and, 
announcing that the hour of dawn is at hand, presents Harmaki to the 
assemblage as the lawful king—their new lord and master, who will 
free them from the bonds of the Roman coquette. The Chorus denounce 
Cleopatra in savage exclamations, and demand her death. A vigorous 
musical figure is effectively employed in the accompaniment, though 
it is somewhat reminiscent of Gounod. 
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Frequent use is made of the last section of the Harmaki theme 
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(Ex. 38) in the ensuing scene, during which it appears in two new 
guises. 
Ex. 6a. 
=~, 
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Sepa administers the oath of conspiracy to Harmaki, who swears to 
kill Cleopatra with his own hand. The Vow theme (Ex. 2) now asserts 
itself, and addsa dramatic touch to the situation. Harmaki mounts the 
throne, and is presented by Sepa with the double crown and sceptre of 
Egypt, amid the acclamations of all present. A powerful chorus for 
male voices concludes the scene. 

When the curtain rises upon Act I., Charmion, the daughter of 
Sepa and an attendant on Cleopatra, is discovered alone, sitting in a 
garden before the palace. A theme of great beauty is heard in the 
orchestra, 


Ex. 7. 
$9 


and later on becomes associated with Cleopatra. Charmion gazes 
dreamily towards the sea, which is visible in the distance, and her utter- 
ance takes the form of an Eastern lament. The refrain is simple, yet 
effective, and the accompaniment suitably illustrative of the words. We 
quote the opening bars. 
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A short declamatory recitative follows, in which the Vow theme (Ex. 2) 
and the Harmaki theme (Ex. 3) play conspicuous parts, to yield later, 
by way of a happy contrast, to a fresh outburst of lyrical feeling—in 


the key of F sharp minor. 


Ex. 9. 
~~ Con molto moto. 
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Sepa and Harmaki now enter (Ex. 6a), and Charmion kneels before 
Harmaki, saluting him as Pharaoh. Sepa warns the Prince of the deed 
that lies before him, and urges swift despatch. The Vow theme (Ex. 2) 
is used here with effect, and soon becomes associated with the refrain of 
Sepa’s song, 
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Sepa goes off, and a short scene ensues between Harmaki and 
Charmion. The theme from Charmion’s song (Ex. 9) is used in the 
orchestra as an accompaniment to the voice part, which now grows 
declamatory. The lyrical element, however, again asserts itself, as 
Charmion sings :— 

Ex. 12. CHarMion. 


Gib mir dir Hand! Ge -mein- sam lass uns wal - len! Der 
Rek mig Din Haand, vw to skal stri-de sam - men, en 
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Rauch der auf. . von Hathor’sTem - pel steigt 
hel - lig Rig - fra Ha-thors Al - ter vraa 


Harmaki joins in the duet, which presently merges into the theme 
(Ex. 7) of Cleopatra’s song, who is heard singing without. Hearing 
the Queen’s voice, Charmion glides off into the background, but returns, 
and, seizing Harmaki’s hand, drags him unwillingly away from the 
enchanting strains, which appear to exercise a strange fascination over 
him. Courtiers and attendants enter, and soon Cleopatra herself 
appears. She mounts a small throne while her court gather around her. 
The music here is of a most picturesque character, and is replete with 
the charming effects of Oriental colouring. This element never becomes 
too obtrusive, and the composer has shown excellent moderation in the 
indulgence of his fancy. 

Charmion and Harmaki now enter to the accompaniment of the 
Harmaki theme (Ex. 3a), and Charmion presents the prince, who is 
disguised as an astrologer, to her royal mistress. Cleopatra wonders at 
the youthful appearance of one following so learned an occupation ; but 
relates the subject of a dream, which has lately given her anxiety and to 
which she seeks a solution. Harmaki explains it to the best of his 
ability by the employment of an allegory, and this evidently satisfies the 
Queen. As he turns to depart she motions him to a seat at her feet. 
A new theme is heard in the orchestra, suggestive of the emotion of 
new-born love. 
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Ex. 13. Lento espressivo. 


ee i 
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The progress of the scene is enhanced by the interesting character of 
the music, which is at all times illustrative of the dramatic situation. 
The theme of Cleopatra’s song (Ex. 7) is frequently called into re- 
quisition during the development, and out of it is evolved a fresh subject, 
of equal importance in its relation to Cleopatra. 


Ex. 14. Molto moderato e con amore. 
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The composer has not yet exhausted his ideas, for a fresh one again 
presents itself, as Cleopatra bids Charmion prepare a wreath of hyacinth, 
which she places upon Harmaki’s head. 


Ex. 15. Allegro animato. 
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Reference is made in passing to the theme in Ex. 14, and finally 
the climax of the scene is reached in an effective movement, founded 
upon the subject of Cleopatra’s song (Ex. 7), in which the soloists and 
chorus join forces. The voice parts, however, are written injudiciously 
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high, a fault of which we have frequently to complain. The tenors are 


De. 
called upon to sing = with a persistent continuation of notes in 


their upper register; but the basses are more ambitious, and are ex- 


pected to essay cms —a feat far beyond the powers of an ordinary 


operatic Chorus. We cannot but think that, in the solo parts even, this 
licence has been unduly extended by the composer. 

The second Act opens with a scene of the interior of Harmaki’s 
observatory. It is night, and an open balcony at the back affords a 
view of the starry heavens beyond. Harmaki sits absorbed in the 
contemplation of the hyacinth-wreath, with which Cleopatra crowned 
him in the previous scene. The orchestral introduction, short as it is, 
serves to announce a new subject, 


Ex. 16. Con moto. 


mf 


which is allotted to the voice-part on its first entry. 

The Vow theme (Ex. 2) is heard ominously in the accompaniment, 
as Harmaki reflects on his position. At length, summoning up his 
courage, he casts the wreath away from him, and appeals to Isis for 
strength to aid him in his undertaking. 


Ex. 17. Andante lento. 
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a, 


gib . . mir Kraft zu wi - der - steh 
Srels. . minSjal afden-ne Vaa 


At the conclusion of his prayer Charmion enters, and the composer 
resorts to the theme quoted in Ex. 9 to assist the development of the 
music. The Vow theme (Ex. 2) is heard now and again with excellent 
effect during the present scene, as Charmion exhorts Harmaki to action. 
Although presented in a new form, it is easily recognizable. 








Charmion offers him the opportunity of fulfilling his vow by slaying 
Cleopatra, and relates how on the evening of the morrow the Queen is 
holding a feast. After the guests have departed, she will send for 
Harmaki to read her future fate in the stars, when the deed can be 
easily accomplished. Harmaki can then admit the conspirators into the 
palace, and final success is assured. Footsteps are heard approaching, 
and to his consternation Harmaki perceives that it is none other than 
Cleopatra, who has come unattended to visit him. Charmion, finding 
retreat impossible, hastily conceals herself in a recess, but imprudently 
leaves her veil behind. A new subject makes its appearance, and may 
be said to bear reference to the veil incident. 























Cleopatra now enters. She complains that she cannot sleep, and 
has sought his dwelling-place, to consult with him about the future, 
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Turning to go out on to the balcony, she perceives the hyacinth-wreath 
thrown on one side. The love theme (Ex. 13) is heard, as Cleopatra 
laughingly chides Harmaki for being a woman-hater, and is continued 
for a few bars, giving way to Ex. 16, when Harmaki bids her come and 
consult the stars. Cleopatra, in turning to follow him, now perceives 
Charmion’s veil, which she picks up off the ground to examine, and 
handing it to the disconcerted Harmaki, bids him hide the love-token in 
his bosom. Harmaki exclaims, “ Alas! my heart is cold, and beats for 
no one,” and rolling up the veil, throws it away over the balcony. An 
effective use is made of Ex. 14 as Cleopatra hands the wreath to 
Harmaki, and bids him throw her flowers away also. Harmaki 
responds by placing the wreath in his bosom. 

Two new themes are introduced here, the one allotted to Cleopatra, 


Ex. 20. Molto-espressivo. 
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and the other sung by Harmaki, at the commencement of a short duet 
following, 

















Ex. 21. Allegro. 
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after which Cleopatra and Harmaki step out on to the balcony and 
appear in observation of the stars. Charmion now comes forward from 
the recess, in an agitated state of mind at what she has both seen and 
heard. She calls Harmaki a dreamer and a traitor, and threatens 
woe to him. The music is thoroughly in keeping with the dramatic 
impulse, and accompanies the voice by a well-chosen figure. 


Ex. 22, 
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As Cleopatra and Harmaki return from the balcony, Charmion retires 
again into the recess. Oonstant use is made of Ex. 20 in the musical 
development of the ensuing scene. Finally, Harmaki consents to visit 
Cleopatra on the evening of the morrow, and she leaves him to his 
brooding thoughts. Charmion, however, breaks in upon his reverie 
(Ex. 18), and calls him by name. He looks up at her with the words, 
“‘Charmion, ah, I forgot thee.” The scene that takes place is distinctly 
dramatic, and has afforded ample scope to the composer for successful 
effects. Charmion asks for her veil, and relates how she saw him throw 
it from the window, though he has placed Cleopatra’s wreath next to 
his heart. Harmaki assumes an air of dignity, and exclaims, “I am 
thy master, thou a servant!” Charmion replies proudly, and hurls 
recriminations fearlessly at his head. The introduction of the theme of 
her song (Ex. 12) into the accompaniment is felicitous, as in gentler 
accents she urges him to awake to his assumed responsibilities and not 
tarnish the lustre of his name. Harmaki repulses her, and spurns all 
advice and warnings. A triplet figure adds considerable force to the 
music, which thus reaches a powerful climax; and the curtain falls as 
Charmion rushes out from Harmaki’s presence, to the enforced re- 
iteration in the orchestra of the Vow theme (Ex. 2), 


The curtain ascends upon the third and last Act to the opening 
bars of a ballet. The scene represents a brilliantly lighted hall in the 
palace. Cleopatra is seen reclining upon a couch in close converse with 
Charmion, who appears to be strangely agitated. Dancers enter and 
perform graceful evolutions before the royal presence. The first subject 
is of a plaintive character, thoroughly in keeping with the popularly 
received traditions of Oriental music. 
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This shortly gives way to 


Ex. 23s. 
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and the first section closes with a return to the first subject (Ex. 23a). 
The second movement opens with a melody of a distinctly Egyptian 
flavour, 


=> 


Ex. 230. Andante. 
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but is continued for twelve bars only, when it is interrupted by a new 
and refreshingly quaint theme. 


Ex. 23p. Allegro bizzarro. 





A return is made to the Andante (Ex. 23v), this time in the key of F 
sharp minor, and with a contrapuntal accompaniment in the bass. The 
H2 
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ballet concludes with a further repetition of the AJlegro biszarro (Ex. 23p), 
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tt and the Andante (Ex. 23c), the latter appearing in a new form, and 
AM marked Molto animato. 
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The dramatic action of the opera is resumed by Charmion observ- 
ing Harmaki’s approach. Cleopatra commands all her attendants to 
leave her, and Charmion in passing out greets Harmaki in ominous 
words, ‘‘ Good-night to thee, my friend ; be thine the spoil.” The love 
theme (Ex. 14) is brought into constant employment during the scene 
between Cleopatra and Harmaki, but never without reason or discretion. 
Harmaki presents Cleopatra with her nativity card, and turns to go, but 
is constrained to remain in her presence. Cleopatra observes his uneasi- 
ness, and in answer to her inquiry, he tells that his heart is weary and 
anxious. Seizing a lyre by which she accompanies herself, she breaks 
out into a song of great tenderness and emotional beauty, certainly one 
of the composer’s best efforts in this work. 
























Ex. 24. Andante lento espressivo. 
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The orchestral accompaniment is particularly rich in harmonic effects 
and varied in its treatment. 

At the conclusion of the song, Harmaki rises from the ground, 
where he has been reclining at her feet, and moves away. Cleopatra 
calls him back again caressingly and in gentle words. As he lies with 
his head upon her lap, his hand seeks for the dagger that lies concealed in 
his bosom. His purpose is vain, however, for Cleopatra’s blandishments 
prevail, and his only wish now is to hear her voice. The end is nearing, 
and the composer rises to the occasion, for in the duet between Cleopatra 
and Harmaki commencing thus :— 
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Ex. 25. Animato amorevole. 
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he has surpassed all his previous efforts, and produced a lyrical move- 
ment that throbs with real passionate emotion and the ecstatic joy of 
love’s attainment. Melodious throughout, the music grows in intensity 
until a climax is reached, when Cleopatra and Harmaki sink into a 
long embrace. Cleopatra, having waited her opportunity, at length 
seizes Harmaki’s dagger from his vest, and, with a triumphant laugh 
of victory, pushes him away from her, exclaiming as she does so, “ Say 
now, Harmaki, say: burns now the flame of love’s despairing passion ?” 
The Vow theme (Ex. 2) is once more heard, and is repeated with 
persistent emphasis on an ascending scale. Harmaki rushes towards 
Cleopatra, but the entrance of soldiers precludes any attempt upon 
the Queen’s life. They surround him, and take him prisoner. 

In the meantime, Sepa and the other conspirators are brought in 
by guards, and are carefully bound in chains ; at which sight Harmaki’s 
grief is redoubled. Cleopatra taunts her prisoners for their want of 
success, and casting the dagger towards Harmaki, bids him regard 
it as a token of remembrance. She then orders the conspirators to 
prepare for death, and, with a glance of victory towards the crest- 
fallen Harmaki, quits the scene. Charmion now falls at Sepa’s 
feet, and confesses to having betrayed their cause through jealousy 
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and love for Harmaki. The latter, having picked up the dagger, 
in a fit of despair, plunges it into his own heart, and, falling to the 
ground, expires, as the Vow theme (Ex. 2) is thundered out by the 
orchestra for the last time. The guards then lead out Sepa and the 
other prisoners to execution, and Charmion is left alone beside the 
dead body of Harmaki. 

Grief and mourning are portrayed by the following theme,— 

Ex. 26. 
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which is heard alone in the orchestra ; and it serves as the subject of the 
musical development in the final scene. The curtain falls upon the 
unchanged situation of Charmion bending in abject sorrow over 
Harmaki’s corpse. 

Throughout the Opera Herr Enna has preserved an individuality 
of style and treatment, that renders his work all the more interesting for 
perusal and study. The music is conceived upon Wagnerian lines, and 
belongs rather to the music-drama than opera. Able use has been made 
of the Leit-motif, which has been treated with the greatest moderation, 
and power of expression and resource; while the development of the 
musical ideas is at all times free from the cramp of mathematical 
precision to which so many modern writers in the Wagnerian school are 
prone. Slavish imitation of the style of the Master is to be as carefully 
avoided as it is necessary that the principles of his Art-theory should be 
thoroughly understood before application. It is a common complaint 
among certain critics that because an .opera is written upon the 
Wagnerian system the music is therefore nothing more nor less than 
an imitation of Wagner. An adoption of the principle does not imply 
a plagiarism of the style and mannerisms which Wagner has made his 
own, neither does it necessitate an imitation of his music. Cleopatra is 
written upon Wagnerian principles, but is characteristic of the composer. 
Herr Enna is ambitious—he has aimed high, but he has succeeded. 
Moreover, Cleopatra is a work that will add considerably to the reputa- 
tion of a musician, whose genius must in time be recognized by the 
musical world at large. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


a 


OREIGNERS of a musical turn of mind who visit England often 
express their astonishment at the number of choral societies that 
exist in our midst, and there seems little doubt that ‘“ unmusical 
England” possesses relatively a number of such bodies exceeding that 
of any other European country, not excepting even Germany. But 
more remarkable perhaps than the number of societies which meet 
together merely for the practice of choral music is the existence of insti- 
tutions of a somewhat similar character, but whose express purpose is 
specific rather than general. Musical festivals we have all the country 
over, enough and to spare; chief among these, so far as London is 
directly concerned, is the Handel Festival. We had at one time a Bach 
Society, called into existence by Sterndale Bennett to propagate a 
knowledge of the works of the composer whose name it adopted. We 
are still happy in the possession of a Bach Choir, but its purpose is, and 
always has been, general, not specific, despite the frequently expressed 
opinion to the contrary. It may be said here in parenthesis that the 
Bach Choir was instituted for the performance of little known but 
valuable works of various schools, and that it never had a rule to the 
effect that Bach, and Bach only, should be represented on its programmes. 
I am unaware that we ever had a Mozart, Haydn, or even a Beethoven 
Society in London; but such an one could hardly have been required, 
since a knowledge in some sort of the compositions of these great men 
has never been absent from among us. 
Of course the same is true—perhaps truer—of the works of Handel. 
Yet every three years a Gargantuan feast of Handel’s music is served 
up at the Crystal Palace, which it is reasonable to suppose gives immense 
pleasure and gratification to thousands, but, on the other hand, fills many 
another with something near akin to dismay. . For some reason we hear 
nothing of a Beethoven, or a Mozart, or a Haydn Festival in England. 
Yet there was a time when Zhe Creation was well nigh as popular as 
anything by Handel. 
The Handel Festival dates its origin from 1859, when a meeting 
was held to commemorate the centenary of Handel’s death.* At that 


* A preliminary experimental festival was héld in 1857. 
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time no idea seems to have been entertained of making the Festival 
permanent. In June, 1859, the “Great Handel Commemoration 
Festival” was held, the programme containing The Messiah, Israel in 
Egypt,the Dettingen Te Deum, and a goodly assortment of selections 
from Saul, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, and Belshazzar. It was re- 
markably successful in attractiveness—the standard employed on these. 
occasions—the three performances and the preliminary public rehearsal 
attracting some 81,000 people. This great numerical success turned 
the heads of the powers, who, ignoring the primary cause of the 
Festival, resolved to hold a similar meeting triennially. And even 
unto this day, at intervals of three years, in the heat of summer, this 
musical Car of Juggernaut, with its load of some 4,000 persons, crushes 
beneath its weight the works of the “ immortal Saxon.” 

Granting that it would be difficult to find a work better fitted for 
festival purposes on a leviathan scale than Israel in Egypt, and that it 
were hypercritical therefore to cavil, is it not, to say the least, just a 
trifle absurd that if Israel in Egypt is rendered fitly by a “band ”’ of 
some 4,000 persons the same satisfactory result can be obtained by a 
similar performance of Zhe Messiah—a work which is almost the direct 
antithesis of the other? That which makes Jsrael peculiarly adapted 
to a festival is the magnitude of its choruses. For their due rendering 
a large volume of sound is indispensable. Zhe Messiah, on the other 
hand, with the possible exception of one or two choruses, requires con- 
summate refinement of phrasing, and indeed every possible variety of 
dramatic effect, and, above all, intelligent expression. It is hardly too 
much to say that there is as wide a difference between the music of 
Israel in Egypt and of The Messiah as between the troubles of the 
Israelites and the story of Christ. It is fair to ask if the above con- 
ditions are fulfilled at the Crystal Palace? I venture to think not, 
since Zhe Messiah is rendered by precisely the same number of 
performers as Israel. That one side of Handel’s genius gains in 
impressiveness by multiplying the amount of sound may be freely 
granted, but it is manifestly true that there is another side which loses 
in a proportionate degree. 

We all know that Handel could be subtle in his means of ex- 
pression. Examples of his subtlety will occur to the mind of all who 
are not dependent on the Festival for their knowledge of the composer. 
But it seems impossible that in a chorus of several thousand voices the 
difference in degree between ff and pp can be so clearly defined as in a 
chorus of several hundred. At the Handel Festival a pp is not to be 
thought of, first, because it is impossible of attainment, and secondly, 
because, if attainable, it could not be heard throughout the vast 
auditorium. 

Then, again, since so enormous a number of choristers must occupy 
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an enormous amount of space, it is quite impossible that the sounds 
which each division utters can reach the listener simultaneously. A 
person seated at one side hears the tenors first, and immediately after- 
wards the roar of the basses; for a person at the other side the tenors 
follow the basses. In the galleries upstairs this defect is even more 
marked. Iam not aware how great is the distance between the extreme 
right and the extreme left of the choir; but it is so great as to render it 
quite impossible that any but the favoured few in the middle block of 
seats can recognize the fact that the chorus is precisely in union. ‘“ The 
_ number of effects they [the chorus] can produce could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand . . . . so that in half an hour the interest of their 
performance is quite exhausted,” said the critic for The World the other 
day; and the truth of his obiter dictum one is bound to acknowledge. 
But does not this, too, bear out the statement that practically every- 
thing is sacrificed to volume of sound ? 

Altogether apart from the question of the mass of sound is that of 
distinct articulation. Many of the audience at the late Festival must 
have found it a matter of no little difficulty to follow the chorus through 
the mazes even with the aid of a “ book of words,’’ while those musicians 
who tried to follow the vagaries of the theme in such choruses as “ He 
led them through the deep” must long before the end have given up 
the attempt as vain and foolish. It seems that the greater the number 
of the performers, the less becomes the possibility for anything like 
expression or clearness of articulation. 

Several critics pointed the finger of scorn at the one or two writers 
who stated their conviction that the Festivals are an egregious error from 
a musical and artistic standpoint.* But granting for the moment that 
they are correct who regard these meetings with undiluted pleasure, 
have they any sort of right, moral or otherwise, to talk so glibly of the 
music as Handel’s, when it is performed under such conditions? No 
one, I think, has yet suggested that Handel’s works should be performed 
precisely as he left them, for the obvious reason that no one at large is 
quite so great a fool as to imagine the possibility of carrying such a 
suggestion into effect. But between a chorus numbered by tens and a 
chorus numbered by thousands is a great gulf. Cannot this gulf be 
bridged over P 

In conclusion let me quote one brief passage from the writings of 
Dr. Chrysander, the acknowledged chief of Handelian authorities :— 
“ Die Ausweitung, welche Handel’s Musik durch die gerithmten Massen- 
Auffiihrungen erhalten hat, ist fiir dieselbe verderblich gewesen. Das 


* In England we have critics who condemn in the heartiest fashion any inter- 
ference of contemporary musicians with the accompaniments to The Messiah, 
yet the same critics will laud the Festival performances of the distorted Handel to 
the skies. This is only one of many anomalies. 
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Verhialtniss von Solo und Chor-gesang ist verschoben; die feineren 
Linien sind verwischt, die Individualititen verblasst; als vollstandige 
Werke haben nur einige wenig Stand gehalten, alles Ubrige ist in 
Bruchstiicken vorgefiihrt und das Ganze dem dusserlichen Effect 
geopfert. Die 35 Jahren, welche seit dem Beginn dieser kolossalen 
Concerte verstrichen sind, bedeuten ebenso viele Jahre des Niederganges 
der Handel ’schen Kunst in unserm 6ffentlichen Leben.” 

It is impossible to deny the truth of these counts; and this being 
the case, the thought is forced upon one more emphatically than before 
that the Triennial Handel Festival under its present conditions is one 


colossal inartistic error. 
Rosin H. Lecer. 








RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘** The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.”— Wordsworth. 


NPRECEDENTED activity has characterized the summer opera 
season. On Whit-Monday, May 14th, when Sir Augustus Harris 
re-opened Covent Garden, Giacomo Puccini’s setting of Abbé Prévost’s 
story Manon Lescaut was produced for the first time in England, 
and on the following Saturday Verdi’s much-talked-of Fa/lstaff, origin- 
ally produced at La Scala, Milan, in February last year, was presented 
to a London audience. On June 11th Massenet’s Werther was heard, 
followed on the 20th of the same month by the first performance of this 
composer’s La Navarraise ; and on the last day of this month was per- 
formed Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Signa, reduced to two acts from three, in 
which latter form it first saw the light at the Dal Verme theatre, Milan, 
on November 12th, 1893. M. Alfred Bruneau’s L’ Attaque du Mou/lin, 
on the merits of which so many conflicting opinions were expressed on 
its original production at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on November 23rd 
last year, was mounted on July 4th; and as we go to press another 
novelty is promised in a one-act opera entitled The Lady of Longford, by 
Herr Emile Bach. In addition to this long list of absolute novelties, 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, Verdi’s Rigoletto, and M. Bemberg’s 
Elaine—the last named revised and shortened by the composer—have 
been revived, while a German Opera season comprising performances of 
Wagner’s Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Tristan und 
Isolde, Beethoven’s Fidelio, and Weber’s Der Freischiitz, was commenced 
on June 19th at Drury Lane. Every taste may thus be said to have 
been provided for, and if this remarkable managerial activity results in 
wider views being adopted concerning the art of opera and music drama 
the season of 1894 will not have been in vain. 

Light opera has been represented by the production, on the 3rd ult., 
at the Savoy Theatre, of Mirette, by M. André Messager. This work 
may be briefly described as a modern ballad opera. 

The Philharmonic Society concluded a remarkably successful 
season on June 2Ist. The novelties introduced during the last four 
concerts were :—on May 2nd, Mr. Edward German’s Norwich Symphony 
in A minor, No. 2; on the 24th of the same month, three movements 
from some incidental music to Bjérnsen’s tragedy Sigurd Jorsalfar, by 
Grieg, who conducted them; the first of two movements of a “ Fantaisie 
de Concert in G,” for pianoforte and orchestra, by Tschaikowsky ; and 
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a Fantasie in F minor, entitled Zigeunerweisen, for the same instru- 
mental combination, by Madame Sophie Menter, who played the solo 
part in both the two last-named works. At the concluding concert on 
June 21st, Dvorak’s fifth and latest symphony, From the New World, 
was heard for the first time in central London, and Dr. Mackenzie’s 
nautical overture, Britannia, was played, the work having been previously _ 
produced on May 17th at the commemoration concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

The Richter Concerts have this season, owing to several circum- 
stances, been only four in number, and the programmes cannot be said 
to have been as artistically interesting as in former years. The 
performances began on June 4th, when the scheme included the only 
novelty given, viz., Smetana’s Vysehrad, the first of a cycle of 
symphonic poems collectively entitled Mein Vaterland. 

The new works produced by amateur orchestral societies have been 
an overture called Herondean, by Mr. Learmont Drysdale, produced on 
April 24th by the Stock Exchange Society; and a new Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, by Mr. R. H. Walthew, performed by the writer 
and the Strolling Players, on May 8rd, at the Queen’s Hall. The 
Westminister Society also brought to London, on April 25th, Mr. 
Barclay Jones’ Overture in C minor, originally produced at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. Mention should also be made of a new Symphony in 
F, by Mr. Josef Ludwig, produced at his concert on June 5th, at St. 
James’s Hall. 

An interesting series of three chamber concerts were given under 
the title of the ‘‘ Wolff Musical Union.” The programme of the first 
concert, which took place on May 31st, included the first performance of 
a Quartet in A minor for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, by M. 
Widor, who played the first-named instrument. The second concert 
was devoted, with one exception, to the works of M. Saint-Saéns, who 
also took active part in the performance, and the programme of the final 
concert on July 11th contained Rubinstein’s seldom heard Quintet in F, 
Op. 55, for pianoforte and wind instruments. Miss Emily Shinner an- 
nounced on May 9th the first performance in London of a Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 5, for pianoforte and violin, by Robert Kahn; Mr. Isidor 
Cohn introduced to the Metropolis at his concert on June 13th at St. 
James’s Hall Dvorak’s Dumky Trio in E minor, Op. 90, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello ; and a new Suite for strings in D minor, by 
Dr. Hubert Parry, was cordially received at an orchestral and choral 
concert given by the Countess Radnor on June 29th at St. James’s Hall. 

Only mention for the sake of completeness is required in these 
columns of the Handel Festival which took place from the 22nd to the 
29th of June. The excerpts not previously performed at these festivals 
were the three choruses from the oratorio Deborah, “Let our glad 
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songs,” “O celebrate,” and “Allelujah”; the chorus from Jephthah, 
“* How dark, O Lord ”’; the sixth of the oboe concertos in D; and the 
air “ Vinto él’Amor” from the opera Ottone. The Bach Choir gave 
a most interesting concert of ancient music on May 8th, the programme 
including Schiitz’s remarkable setting of ‘“‘ Lamentatio Davidi” for bass 
solo, four trombones, and organ; and the Laistner Choir gave on May 
9th the first performance in London of Dr. Max Bruch’s Lay of the 
Bell. We have also been favoured with visits of three continental 
choral bodies, viz., the ‘“‘ Amsterdam 4 Cappella Choir,” who came in 
May and sang an excellent selection from the writings of the old 
Flemish masters; the “ Berner Liedertafel,” conducted by Dr. 
Munzinger ; and a Swedish choir conducted by the Hon. Axel Taube. 
The two last named introduced several fine specimens of national 
music. 

The Royal Academy and the Royal College have continued to 
give satisfactory proofs at the students’ concerts of the good work they 
are doing in the cause of musical art. A Nonet in F minor for piano- 
forte, strings, and wind, by Coleridge Taylor, a student of the latter 
institution, calls for special mention by reason of its merit. The palatial 
future home of the Royal College was opened with state ceremony on 
May 2nd, when the ode written by Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and set to 
music by Mr. Charles Wood, was performed. 

As a whole this summer’s season has given many proofs of more 
wide-spread and intelligent appreciation of music. Many new pianists 
and prodigies have come, but have been rightly judged by their powers 
of appropriate expression rather than by their digital dexterity. 
Musical lectures have been numerous and well attended ; that delivered 
on June 25th by Mr. Abdy Williams, on the recently discovered Greek 
Hymn to Apollo, being of exceptional interest and importance. 
Healthy progress, in short, has characterized the last three months— 
even Madame Patti at her recent concerts has taken to singing 
Wagner’s music for the first time. 

Mr. Arthur Hinton, who was formerly a student at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, and who for the last six months has been 
continuing his studies in composition at the Munich Conservatoire, under 
Rheinberger, has gained much success there with a new Symphony, the. 
performance of which he conducted himself at the final summer concert. 
The Miinchener General Anseiger speaks of the work in the following 
manner :— An unfinished Symphony, containing three movements, by 
an Englishman, Arthur Hinton, attested in a lively manner to a talented 
work, in which we recognize thoroughly able study and an acquired 
technical power, as well as the gift of ideas.” 


F. Gusert Wess, 











MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE literature of the last quarter has not been as abundant 
as usual, and only a few of the books lately issued have any 
permanent importance. A timely publication, in view of the 
current Bayreuth Festival, is Mr. Charles T, Gatty’s “‘Sacred Festival- 
Drama of Parsifal, by Richard Wagner: The Argument, the Musical 
Drama, and the Mystery.” (Schott & Co.) The book is not nearly as 
cumbersome as its title, since it is quite a handy pamphlet, scarcely 
larger than the ordinary libretto. The first section, which tells the 
complicated story of the drama with delightful clearness and in a most 
readable way, and the last, in which the mystic teaching of the work is 
explained, will be entirely new to most students of the Wagnerian 
drama: new, that is to say, in the way the succession of events is 
related, not of course that these are different from what musicians have 
known all along. The most important section of the book is the version 
of the libretto, and here the author has done most wisely in not attempt- 
ing to give a rhythmical translation of the poem, but in putting it into 
excellent prose, in which the meaning of the German is given with the 
utmost faithfulness, yet which never descends to the level of a “ crib.” 
In the text of the play as here given will be found numerals in brackets, 
which refer to the copious list of “‘ leading motives ” that succeeds the 
libretto. By this ingenious contrivance, it is possible to see the relevancy 
of the music apart from the score, and indeed in a clearer, because a 
simpler, way than can be done in the score, where the themes are often 
difficult to disentangle, when they occur, as they often do, simultaneously. 
Indispensable to all who wish to enjoy Bayreuth to the full, the little 
book is scarcely less valuable to stay-at-home students of music who 
desire to pluck the heart out of this mystery, and it takes very high 
rank among the most useful contributions to Wagnerian literature. 
Mr. Louis B. Prout’s “Harmonic Analysis” (Augener) is mainly 
a reprint of a series of articles lately contributed by him to the Monthly 
Musical Record ; a valuable supplement is added, in which the principles 
of the analysis are applied to various passages in well-known composi- 
tions. It can only be fully useful to those who are at the pains to 
acquire the rather tiresome system of chord-notation employed by 
Richter and the German theorists, or the equally elaborate system of 
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Day. It is of very distinct value, and may be heartily recommended as 
a valuable supplementary study to that of harmony as strictly under- 
stood. 

Messrs. Novello & Co. publish a translation by Isobella 8. E. 
Stigand of Wasielewski’s “The Violoncello and its History,” a book 
which should find its way into every violoncellist’s hands. ‘The author 
traces the history, not only of the modern instrument, but of the viola 
da gamba and its forerunners. He writes learnedly and exhaustively, 
at least as long as he is dealing with the older part of his subject and 
the structure of the instrument. The extensive series of short 
biographies, arranged according to the countries of the players and 
composers treated of, is valuable, though it might have been more 
thoroughly brought up to date. Those few amateurs who were fortunate 
enough to hear the Amsterdam Choir during its too brief series of per- 
formances in London will smile on reading that there is no further 
information to be obtained regarding M. Daniel de Lange since he became 
violoncello master at Rotterdam. Mr. Whitehouse is oddly described as 
a “ Professor of Cambridge University,” and M. E. de Munck is stated 
to be still residing in America. The name of this player’s illustrious 
predecessor at the Guildhall School of Music, the late Gustav Libotton, a 
highly accomplished player and a most retiring man, is not given, nor are 
those of M. Albert, and many other excellent artists; yet all sorts and 
conditions of players have obtained such immortality as a mention in these 
lists can confer. A very meagre account of the violoncello literature is 
given, but there are some interesting illustrations, and by way of 
frontispiece, a reproduction of a portrait of Robert Lindley. 

The new part of the translation of Riemann’s “ Dictionary of 
Music” (Augener & Co.) goes down to Jupin. It contains the end 
of the excellent article on Handel, in which English musicians will 
be gratified to see that due credit is given to the influence of Purcell 
upon the master, in the summary of his career. Mr. Shedlock’s task 
is, as usual, excellently done, and for the occasional shortcomings of 
the book we need not hold him responsible. Some one should have 
seen that Hervé’s death was mentioned more definitely than is done by 
the mere use of a past tense in speaking of him. 

“The Savoy Opera” is the title of a sufficiently agreeable book, by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto & Windus.) The history of this branch 
of light opera that has had so many years’ success in London is now, as 
far as can be seen, completed, for the lamentable severance between the 
librettist and the composer, who made it what it was, can hardly be 
expected to be bridged over a second time. Mr, Fitagerald evidently 
holds a brief for Mr. Gilbert throughout the volume, and even follows 
his career during the former dissolution of the Savoy partnership, 
describing Zhe Mountebanks almost as much in detail as if it were part 
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of the famous series. For this reason many of his remarks on Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, though they read a little bitterly, considering that the 
book is more a record than a criticism, are well worth listening to. The 
celebrated employment of the bassoon in a passage in the Sorcerer’s 
song has been so constantly adduced as evidence of the rare quality 
called musical humour, that Mr. Fitzgerald’s somewhat slighting men- 
tion of it reads almost blasphemously, The secret of the success of the 
undertaking is rightly attributed to the care with which the company 
was formed in the first instance. “They cast about for young and 
promising talent which they could mould to their own fashion.” There 
can be no doubt that to this is due the excellent traditions of the house 
with regard to the delivery of the spoken dialogue, as well as the 
avoidance of certain old-established conventions of the comic opera 
stage. And these qualities went for much in the early days of the 
theatre. The musician’s share in the gigantic success of the enterprise 
is perhaps a little underrated, yet it must be remembered that it was 
the Gilbertian quips rather than their musical treatment which really 
“took the town,” and that the librettist always came in for an extra 
share of plain-speaking in the cases where the usual success was not 
achieved. In considering the success or failure of the different operas of 
the series, it will be found nearly always that they depended more on 
the quality of the libretto than on that of the music; showing that, as a 
matter of fact, the writer was the more important partner of the two. 
In spite of Mr. Fitzgerald’s laudable effort to rectify the balance, it may 
be doubted whether his manner of executing his task will produce the 
desired effect, for in dealing with certain episodes connected with the 
theatre he has shown a remarkable want of tact. For instance, the 
circumstances of a certain breach of promise case have really very 
little to do with the alleged object of the book, and those who have 
from time to time seceded from the troupe are not likely to be mollified 
by the outspoken opinions as to their conduct and motives. The illus- 
trations serve to bring back memories of many pleasant evenings, and 
the volume is distinctly amusing, if it is not taken too seriously. 


J. A. Futuer Marrianp. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE opera season at Covent Garden has been such a busy one, and 
one work has trodden upon the heels of another with such 
remarkable rapidity, that the impression made by each individual 
production has been rather fugitive and indistinct. Therefore the 
publication of the vocal scores of Signa and La Navarraise by Messrs. 
Ascherberg, and of L’ Attaque du Moulin by Choudens, of Paris, is all 
the more welcome. 

Mr. Cowen’s music usually comes out admirably in a piano 
arrangement, and Signa in its present form makes a very attractive 
volume. It is true that the work, in the course of its wanderings, seems 
to have got somehow out of proportion ; though how the action which, 
extended to two acts, appears rather attenuated, was ever spread out over 
four passes the imagination to conceive. In none of his previous 
dramatic works—certainly not in Thorgrun—has the composer been 
more frankly and freshly melodious. He has also in this case avoided 
that rather “ niggling” style of writing, the patchiness of which has on 
former occasions proved rather a weariness to the ear. Signa is 
thoroughly characteristic of a composer whose style is an individual one, 
and at the same time a proof that this individuality does not prevent 
his music from falling on the ear with an admirable freshness. As to 
La Nawarraise, it has achieved a big success, and has deserved it, if only 
for the reason that M. Massenet has shown that it is possible to be 
strenuous without being brutal, and melodious without being vulgar. 
Those who have seen the work, and whose attention was then absorbed 
by the engrossing dramatic action to the detriment of the music, may be 
surprised to find from the score how much charm and power the 
composer has managed to compress into such a limited compass. We 
must confess to a feeling of satisfaction that one capital one act libretto, 
at least, has been rescued from the hands of the modern Italian, and 
has been treated in a gentlemanly and artistic fashion. 

DL’ Attaque du Moulin, at the time of writing, has not yet been 
given at Covent Garden; but we shall be surprised if it does not make 
the same deep impression here that it has already done in Paris. It is, 
in our deliberate judgment, the most touching and fascinating work of 
its class that has been given to the world for some years. M. Bruneau 
had hardly led us to expect such a successor to Le Réve, in which the 
constant straining after effect left rather an unpleasant impression. In 
L’ Attaque du Moulin we have the more assured and quiet treatment of a 
master, who has discovered that to be dramatic is not necessarily to be 
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barbarous. Detailed analysis of the work is, of course, out of the 
question here. But to those interested in the evolution of modern 
opera, we strongly recommend this score, as full of passages which are 
absolutely startling in their real originality, side by side with much 
tender melody and genuine pathos. M. Bruneau must be reckoned the 
“ coming man” of the modern French School; indeed, we think he has 
already “arrived.” One more work for the lyric stage, also issued by 
M. Choudens, deserves the highest praise in its own particular genre. 
This is André Messager’s musical setting of Pierre Loti’s ‘“‘ Madame 
Chrysanthéme.” Musicians willremember La Basoche with pleasure and 
gratitude, and the promise of that delighful work is more than fulfilled 
in the present instance. From the striking sequence of the opening 
bars, succeeded by the characteristic and all-pervading motive, 
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down to the last bar of the epilogue, which dies away to the same strain, 
the music holds one by its quaint and somewhat exotic fascination. 
Without deliberately imitating Japanese melody, save in a very few 
instances, the composer contrives to cast a glamour over his music, 
admirably suited to Pierre Loti’s rather artificial sentimentalism. The 
story is well known to readers of Modern French romance. It is not a 
strong one, but is kept by the music from that collapse which would be 
inevitable if presented as a simple drama. As specially delightful we 
may instance Pierre’s romance “ Au milieu d’un petit jardin sombre,” 
Chrysanthéme’s Aria d’entrata, and Kangarou’s wonderfully clever 
patter song in the first act, the very pretty little chorus on the 
Japanese scale, Oyouki’s song “ Colombe belle,’ and the ballet music in 
the third act, the love duet in the fourth, and the entire prologue and 
epilogue. Expensive as French vocal scores are wont to be, this one is 
well worth the money. The cover alone is a pure delight to look at. 
Could not Mr. D’Oyly Carte be persuaded to give his attention to 
“Madame Chrysanthéme ” ? 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

Turning purely to vocal music, we have Four Part Songs by W. 
H. Speer (Op. 5), published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Oo., 
Ltd. The words are in each case well-known ones of the sixteenth 


century, and the composer has expended a good deal of ingenuity over 
them, and has produced very creditable specimens of the madrigal form, 
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which will well repay any trouble that choral societies feel inclined to 
take with them. Of the four we prefer “ Go, Pretty Birds.” 

That wonderfully enterprising firm, Messrs. Augener, have sent us 
a selection of new publications, the high level of which is at the present 
time really surprising. A set of five Lieder by Max Reger (Op. 12) 
is distinguished by an overpowering elaboration, which, however much it 
may amuse the accompanist, cannot fail to distress the unfortunate 
vocalist. Of course the musicianship is excellent, as is everything 
published by Messrs, Augener; but we fear that the day has not yet 
arrived when such extreme “ art songs” can become generally popular. 

Herr Reger appears to be a prolific composer, as we have also from 
his pen Walzer (Op. 11), and Lose Blatter (Op. 12) for pianoforte solo, 
Deutsche Tinze (Op. 10) for pianoforte duet, and three Orgelstiicke 
(Op. 7). To all the piano pieces the above remarks as to excessive 
elaboration apply. The Waltzes more than suggest Brahms in his most 
uncompromising mood, and the Dances are wanting in that clearness of 
writing which form such an admirable feature in similar works by 
Moszkowski and Scharwenka; but the organ pieces are admirable, and 
are evidently the work of one well acquainted with the instrument, 
though the pedal work is occasionally rather alarming. 

Twelve “ Melodische Etuden” by Richard Kleinmichel are capital 
works somewhat in the style of Jensen. Curious to relate, they get 
better as they proceed, and the last book is also the best. 

A Prelude by 8S. Rachmaninoff is a brilliant and splashy production 
of the modern school of Russian composers, the orthography of whose 
names has added such a terror to modern music. In striking contrast is 
a very neat and workmanlike Toccata for pianoforte by Amina Goodwin. 
This is a thoroughly satisfactory work, on which we must congratulate 
its composer. There are, however, several omissions of accidentals, 
which are rather misleading, and should be corrected in future editions. 

That extraordinarily active writer, Anton Strelezki, is again respon- 
sible for a lengthy series of pianoforte pieces, which no doubt serve their 
purpose, but which would be improved if M. Strelezki would concentrate 
his undoubtedly excellent ideas and give us something a little more 
carefully worked out. We know no contemporary composer whose 
writing varies so greatly in excellence, and some of the bewildering 
throng of distinguished pianists to whom the various pieces are dedicated 
are much better treated than others. A “Mélodie Nocturne” in F 
major is quaint and pretty. “ Liebestraum ” is somewhat too obviously 
inspired by Raff’s “ Fileuse.” But none of the pieces are absolutely 
commonplace, and some are much above the average. 

Three “Silhouettes” for piano, by Percy Pitt, are quite French in 
conception and execution. This characteristic must be held to cover 
some rather owtré progressions, with the exception of which Mr. Pitt’s 
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pieces are admirable of their kind. The “Scéne de Ballet” might 
almost have been written by Delibes; and it would be difficult to give 
higher praise than this. The same composer’s song, “ Lines to his 
Lady,” is smooth and gracefully written; but on bar 9 of page 2 we 
have an uncomfortable Dg in the accompaniment against Df in the 
voice part, which, to our mind, quite spoils the easy flow of the harmony. 
Such things, though quite defensible in themselves, are out of place in 
a song of this character. M. Sigismond Noskowski’s “Stances” for 
piano (Op. 46) quite maintain their composer’s reputation for quiet 
grace and unobtrusive originality of expression. There cannot be too 
large a supply of such artistic and finished work. The “ Capriccietto ” 
especially takes our fancy. 

Messrs. Augener have also most enterprisingly published the 
parts of Ignaz Lachner’s String Quartet in A minor (Op. 105). This, 
for a pre-Beethovenian work, is a somewhat striking one, and, though 
unlikely to cause a sensational effect, is well worthy the attention of 
amateur performers of chamber music. 

Moritz Moszkowski’s ever-popular Valses (Op. 8) have now made 
their appearance in another form, to wit, arranged for violin and piano 
by Emile Thomas. The irresistible gaiety and entrain of these pieces is 
almost as fascinating when displayed in the present combination of 
instruments as in their original form of pianoforte duets. The arrange- 
ments have been cleverly made, and a new lease of popularity evidently 
awaits these early efforts of this energetic composer. 

Finally we have Book 49 of Mr. Best’s St. Cecilia, a collection of 
organ music which has been a perfect godsend to modern organists. 
The present volume consists of Six Church Pieces by Edmondstoune 
Duncan, simple in structure, easy of execution, and very effective. The 
name of the editor is a sufficient guarantee of their interest and value. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. have issued two slight piano- 
forte pieces by Miss Maude Valérie White. A Barcarolle in E minor 
displays the composer at her best, showing its origin unmistakably, 
without being disfigured by those huge stretches and somewhat sprawly 
method of writing for the instrument which so often make Miss White’s 
pieces impossible for the average pianist. The second piece, an “ Alle- 
gretto giojoso,” is founded on the composer’s song, “ Mit Kosen und 
Lieben.” It makes a pretty little study, but we think it is better in its 
vocal form. EK. A. 
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